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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(as of Dec |, 1987) 


The average exchange rate for 1985 was $ i = 3.32 guilders. All of the figures below have been converted 
at that rate to facilitate comnarability. The average rate was $1 = 2.46 guilders In 1986 and $1 = 2.06 
guilders during the first three quarters of 1987. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT 1985 1986 1987 PCT. CHANGE* 
GNP at current prices ($ mT) 125,964 125,274 130,1T36(E) plus 0.7 
GNP at 1984 prices (§ mi!) 124,012 126,244 128,724(E) plus 
Per capita GNP, current prices ($) 8,748 8,915 8,913(E) plus 
Per capita GNP, 1984 prices ($) 8,612 8,706 8,817(E) plus 
Plant and equipment investment ($ mil) 14,765 16,422 16,867(E) plus 
Indexes: 

Industrial productton (1980 100) 106 106 1O5(QII1) minus 

Avg mfg productivity (1980 100) 122 122 129(QII1) pius 

Avg manufacturing wage (1980 100) 120.1 122.0 123.5(SEP) plus 

Retail sales. (value): (1980 100) 100.0 102.0 98.0(AUG) minus 
Unemployment (000's) (period average) (S.A.) 761 714 683( OCT) minus 
Average unemployment rate (S.A.) 12.9 11.9 11.4 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (MT).-($ mil, end of period) 27,340 29,281 31, 710(QI1) 
Money supply (M2). ($ mil, end of period) 48,120 50,583 53,440(Q11) 
Public debt domestic ($ mil, end of period) 63,351 66,590 68,415( JUN) 
Public debt external ($ mil, end of period) 0 0 0 
Central Bank discount rate (end of period) 5.0 4:5 4.25(NOV) 
‘Domestic private credit outstanding (75557 18,454 18,789(QI1) 
($ mil, end of period) 
Wholesale price Index: (1980 100)** 122.4 107.7 106.1 (AUG) 
Consumer price tndex: (1980 100) 122.7 122.9 123.3(0CT) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 

Gold and forelgn exchange reserves 18,446 16,782 16,971 (MAR) 
($ mil, end of period, incl valuation changes) 

Balance of payments current account 5.35 
(transactions, $ bil, cumulative unadjusted) 

Balance of merchandise trade ($ bil, cum) 

Total exports FOB ($ bil, cum) Dutch stats 

Total Imports CIF ($ bil, cum) Dutch stats 

US Imports from Netherlands CIF ($ bil, cum) 
(USDOC statistics) 

US share of exports - 

US exports to Netherlands FOB ($ bil, cum) 
_(incl:reexports) {USDOC statistics) 

US share of: imports 
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PRINCIPAL U.S. EXPORTS IN MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS ($ mil) 1986: Machinery and Transport Equipment (Incl 
> alreraft) $965 m1!;-Animal Feed except grains 2897 TMT***/$292 mil; Ol lseeds 2206 TMT/$361 mil; Chemicals 

$554 mil; A.D.P. Equipment and Parts $661 mil; Refined Petroleum Products $99 mil; Coal 4864 TMT/$205 mil; 
_ Analytical Instruments $170 mil; Telecommunication Equipment $88 mil. 
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PRINCIPAL U.S..IMPORTS IN MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS ($ mil) 1986: Alcoholic Beverages (beer) $227 mil; 
Chemicals $414 mil; Business and A.D.P Equipment and Parts $268 mil; Refined Petroleum Products. $143 mil; 
Specialized Machinery and Transport Equipment $693 mil; Primary Iron and Steel $52 mil; Iron and Steel 


. Plates $55 mil; Measure and Control Equipment $67 mil; Electromedical and Radiological Equipment $87 mil; 
Telecommunication Equipment $80 mil. 


SOURCES: Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS), Netherlands Central Bank, Central Planning Bureau (CPB), 
U.S. Department of Commerce, IMF International Financial Statistics 

NOTES: *Percentage changes compare full year results or estimates, when avallable, otherwise comparable 
per lods. ** Excluding VAT **#* Thousand Metric Tons (TMT) 





SUMMARY * 


The Dutch economy is showing more signs of the slowdown in growth 
predicted for 1988. Private sector demand and confidence remain 
relatively buoyant for now but are expected to weaken during the new 
year. Appreciation of the Dutch guilder in tandem with the West German 
mark has led to a rising market share for imports detracting from 
expansion of domestic production. Dutch exports have nevertheless held 
up well but net exports are not the source of stimulus to the economy 
that they were in earlier phases of the upswing. Moreover, world 
economic growth is slowing as is growth in the Netherlands’ main 
trading partner West Germany. Dutch trade figures clearly illustrate 
the shift. The 1986 trade surplus was over 12 billion guilders during 
the first three quarters in comparison with a surplus of 2 billion 
during this year’s first three quarters. 


Investment remains strong with 4 percent real growth forecast for 1987 
and business surveys showing that investment in manufacturing will rise 
by 5 percent in real terms. Despite end of year slowing, growth this 
year appears likely to remain in line with the official forecast at 2 
percent. Real GNP growth in 1988 was forecast at about 1 percent 
before the stock market crash. The official forecast has not yet been 
revised and considerable uncertainty remains regarding the impact of 
the crash on consumer and investor confidence but Dutch economists 
currently expect only a slight decline in 1988 growth, perhaps 0.25 
percent, so long as no recession develops in the United States. 

Indeed, 1988 growth could be lower than forecast since two of the key 
assumptions upon which the forecast is based, a dollar-guilder exchange 


rate of 2.00 and oil price of $18 a barrel, already have proven too 
optimistic. 


Unemployment and the high government budget deficit remain the most 
serious economic problems in the Netherlands. It is expected that 
growth and to a lesser extent government job creation programs will 
reduce the unemployment problem. The deficit, which currently is about 
7.6 percent of national income, is expected to decline slightly in 1988 
as the expected economic slowdown essentially cancels out the 7 billion 
guilders (about $3.7 billion) of spending cuts. Despite budgetary 
stringencies, the Finance Minister proposed and Parliament accepted a 
tax cut in 1988 which will reduce most individual income tax rates by 1 
percent. The long declining trend in unemployment has slowed 
dramatically, however, and while the official forecast predicts a 
further fall next year, there are signs that unemployment will rise in 
1988. As a result of these troubling trends, discussions have reopened 
in the Parliament and the press on the sustainability of the ruling 
coalition’s unemployment and deficit reduction goals. There will be 
discussions between coalition partners and the cabinet at Parliamentary 
level concerning the coalition’s June 1986 economic accords. 


The Netherlands remains a receptive market for U.S. exports as well as 
an important investment partner. The Dutch provide the second largest 
source of foreign direct investment in the United States and also are 
the source of a large U.S. bilateral trade surplus ($3.5 billion in 
1986). U.S. trade turnover with the Netherlands has fallen this 


*This report was prepared in November 1987. 





year; but since U.S. exports are down less than U.S. imports the 
surplus is being maintained. This year’s substantial depreciation of 
the dollar in comparison with the guilder has made U.S. exports still 
more competitive on Dutch markets. 


A. CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


PRIVATE DOMESTIC DEMAND GROWTH SLOWING: The volume of private sector 
consumption increased at a 2.5 percent rate during the first half of 
1987, slightly below the 2.75 percent forecast. Investment volume 
growth of 4 percent is forecast for 1987, and industry surveys indicate 
that investment in manufacturing is rising at a 5 percent rate. Growth 
of both major demand components is expected to slow in 1988, however. 
Moreover, volatility in the stock market is expected to result in some 
diminution of demand growth but considerable uncertainty remains 
regarding its ultimate impact on consumer and investor confidence. 
Consumption growth in 1988 of 1.75 percent together with zero 
investment growth was forecast before the stock market crash. Some 
preliminary estimates of the impact on private consumption predict a 
decline of 0.5 percent. But the decline may be more than offset by a 
reduction in inflation of 0.75 percent caused by falling import prices 
which could boost disposible incomes and consumption by that amount. 
The investment outlook is less clear. On one hand, even with no growth 
the investment level is comparable to other EC countries as a 
percentage of GNP. But greater uncertainty about the outlook could 
cause businesses to reduce their investment plans. Investment of the 
large Dutch public sector will remain flat, constrained as it is by 
budget austerity. Overall, considerable uncertainty remains about the 


actual reaction of both consumers and investors to events in the 
financial markets. 


OUTPUT AND PRODUCTIVITY: Industrial production growth so far in 1987 
is disappointing. Output volume is up only 1 percent over the first 
three quarters despite strong growth of construction while the official 
forecast predicted 2 percent growth. The main reason for the weak 
performance is dropping natural gas sales although increasing imports 
also contributed to this outcome. The official forecast for 1988 
predicts only 1.25 percent volume growth and output could undershoot 
even this modest level. Labor productivity is growing at a 1 percent 
annual pace in 1987 and is expected to rise by the same amount in 
1988. But wage inflation is extremely modest and wage costs per unit 
of output are expected to remain unchanged both in 1987 and 1988. 


AGRICULTURE: The volume of Dutch agricultural production rose 4.5 
percent in 1986, but fell 2.4 percent in total value because of an 
average per-unit price decline of 7.0 percent. A combination of 
factors caused prices to decline. Among them were the weaker dollar 
(which depressed prices of goods whose prices are determined on world 
markets), higher supplies of many commodities worldwide and weaker 
demand from importers in countries dependent upon oil revenues for 
their foreign exchange. Total value is expected to fall somewhat for 
1987. Production per unit area is down in 1987 due to poorer weather, 


while prices continue to be under pressure practically across the board 
to decline. 





GOVERNMENT FISCAL POLICY: Despite slowing growth, austerity remains 
the watchword of Dutch fiscal policy. The government’s top economic 
policy priority continues to be reduction of the budget deficit. The 
deficit, currently at 7.6 percent of national income or 6.4 percent of 
GDP, is unsustainably high since debt service costs are growing faster 
than GDP. The draft 1988 budget aims to reduce the deficit to 7.2 
percent of national income through spending cuts of 7 billion 

guilders. This deficit target is at risk, however, because of the 
expected economic slowdown. Higher than expected 1987 tax revenues 
even have enabled the government to offer individuals a tax cut in 1988 
of about 1 percent for most income brackets. Moreover, Dutch Finance 
Minister Ruding has called for substantial tax rate reductions in the 
future, reducing corporate rates by 7 percent to 35 percent and the top 
individual rate from 72 percent to 55 percent. It is unclear, however, 


when the Dutch deficit situation will ease sufficiently to allow such 
tax cuts to be financed. 


The government’s ultimate goal is a deficit of 5.25 percent of national 
income in 1990. The 1988 revenue forecast is threatened, however, by 
depreciation of the U.S. dollar and by declining natural gas revenues 
related to both the dollar’s decline and lower world oil prices. The 
combination of these effects on revenues will be a 200 million guilder 
reduction in 1988 and a 400 million fall in 1989, assuming there are no 
further changes in exchange rates or oil prices. The Dutch Finance 
Ministry also is making a concerted effort to gain better control over 
expenditures in the 1988 budget since various ministries exceeded their 
budgeted spending ceilings by a total of 4 billion guilders in 1987. 

No decisions have been made as yet as to how to offset these 
shortfalls, but further cuts will be necessary unless the government 
abandons its deficit reduction timetable. 


LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT: Unemployment has fallen steadily since 
reaching its post-war peak of 14.5 percent of the labor force in 1984. 
The level of unemployment now rests at 11.4 percent of the labor force 
or 681,000 unemployed. The rate of employment growth has slowed 
markedly during the past year, however, bringing into question the 
achievability of reaching the government’s goal of 500,000 by 1990. It 
should be noted, however, that recent surveys of those registered as 
unemployed found that significant numbers should not be counted as 
unemployed because (1) they either are unavailable for work or (2) 
already are employed more than 20 hours a week or (3) have not actively 
sought work in the past month. Moreover, a survey in January 1987 
indicated that total vacancies in the private sector are over 70,000 
and that over half of these openings are considered hard to fill. This 
would indicate a substantial mismatch between skills available among 
the unemployed and those in demand. 


As of the first quarter of 1987, employment year-on-year was growing at 
only a 1 percent pace, and indications are that growth halted 
altogether in the third quarter. The official economic forecast for 
1988 predicts that unemployment will fall by some 25,000. Government 
job creation programs are supposed to employ some 20,000 additional 
workers in 1988 and are thus a key element in the forecast. Thus far, 
the government’s employment programs, involving youth training and tax 





reductions as incentives, have not resulted in significant new job 
creation. Indeed, the government’s key youth employment scheme depends 
on finding municipal jobs at a time when austerity is reducing civil 
service ranks. Critics of present Dutch policies maintain that high 
marginal tax rates, the high minimum wage and rigidities affecting 
wages and labor mobility contribute substantially to unemployment by 
creating major disincentives to labor. 


Private sector wages are rising at a 0.7 percent pace thus far in 1987 
and are forecast to increase 0.5 percent in 1988. Union wage demands 
remain moderate, but government leaders including the Prime Minster 
have called for continuing moderation in the coming round of contract 
negotiations in order to preserve Dutch competitiveness on foreign 
markets. In recognition of a loss of interest by labor’s rank and 
file, both Dutch unions and the Labor Party have put work-time 
shortening on the back burner. The average workweek is holding steady 
at about 38 hours. 


INFLATION: Consumer prices actually are falling in 1987 in the 
Netherlands. Negative inflation of 0.5 percent was predicted for the 
year and price performance through October 1987 bears out the 
forecast. The primary reason for falling prices is the drop in import 
prices brought about by the appreciation of the Dutch guilder. The 
official forecast predicts a slight increase in prices in 1988 (0.75 
percent) although actual inflation may well be lower since both the 


dollar and oil prices are lower than the assumptions upon which the 
forecast is based. 


FOREIGN TRADE: The Netherlands decreasing competitiveness due to 
appreciation of the guilder is increasingly apparent in the trade 
results. The Dutch trade surplus during the first three quarters of 
1987 fell to 2 billion guilders from 12.1 billion during the same 
period in 1986. The value of exports fell 3 percent while imports 
dropped 9 percent. Most of the export decline was due to the sharp 
drop of natural gas prices while most of the decline in imports is 
attributable to price movements stemming from exchange rate shifts. 
Merchandise exports held up well during the first three quarters with a 
4 percent volume rise. The official Dutch forecast assumes a 4 percent 
rise in export volume in 1988, a figure that may well be too 
optimistic. OECD economists have stated that the Netherlands is likely 
to realize export growth of only 2 percent in 1988. Total U.S. trade 
with the Netherlands fell during the first three quarters of 1987, but 
the substantial U.S. surplus actually rose because U.S. imports fell 
twice as fast as U.S. exports (minus 15 and minus 7 percent 
respectively). Sales prospects in the Netherlands for U.S. exporters 
have improved substantially over the past year with the increased 
competitiveness brought about by the strong appreciation of the Dutch 
guilder against the dollar. 


Although Dutch exports have held up well despite the loss of 
competitiveness caused by appreciation of the guilder, trade 
performance in 1988 is a key area of uncertainty in the economic 
outlook. With 60 percent of GNP dependent upon trade, international 
developments affect the Dutch economy quickly and directly. Slower 





growth in the Netherlands trading partners could slow Dutch growth, a 
factor that may have influenced Prime Minister Lubbers to call for the 
West Germans to stimulate their economy and lower interest rates. The 
OECD lowered its growth forecast in its 24 industrialized member 
countries in the wake of the stock market crash. 


MONETARY POLICY: The fundamental tenet of Dutch monetary policy is to 
link the guilder’s exchange rate to the West German Deutsche Mark (DM) 
within the European Monetary System. The Netherlands Central Bank 
implements monetary policy by manipulating interest rates and 
influencing money creation by commercial banks in a manner calculated 
to maintain the guilder’s relationship to the DM. The primary domestic 
goal of Dutch monetary policy is stabilizing the price level. 


Growth of the Dutch money supply (M-2) was a relatively modest 2.8 
percent in 1986. The outlook is for further declines in interest rates 
due to both low inflationary expectations and slower economic growth. 
Finance Minister Ruding has stated publicly that he would like to 
further lower Dutch interest rates. This would be done in step with 
West German interest rates. The Dutch Central Bank reduced its 
discount rate to 3.75 percent in December 1987 while rates on long-term 
government bonds averaged 6.2 percent and on short-term money market 
funds just below 5 percent. Dutch interest rates are likely to fall in 
step with West German rate reductions. 


B. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Despite slower economic growth the Netherlands offers improved 


opportunities for U.S. exporters in 1988. The strong appreciation of 
the Dutch guilder against the dollar has improved competitiveness of 
U.S. exports. Concomitantly, continued growth of Dutch consumption and 
still high levels of investment mean that the demand will be there for 
exporters to fill. The Netherlands is by tradition a trading nation 
with about 60 percent of GNP derived from trade. Its strong trading 
position stems partly from astute development of its strategic location 
as a transportation and distribution center for Europe and partly from 
the openness of its trading environment. Dutch markets are relatively 
free of serious barriers, tariff or nontariff, to U.S. exports apart 
from those imposed by the European Community. Few specific complaints 


about trading practices are heard from American firms operating in the 
Netherlands. 


In parallel with the trading climate, the investment environment is 
remarkably free of major impediments. The government is actively 
interested in attracting foreign investment to the Netherlands. The 
Dutch are themselves heavy investors in the United States with total 
direct investment of nearly $43 billion as of the end of 1986, up 15.6 
percent over the previous year, making them the second largest overseas 
investors in the United States. The United States is the largest 
source of foreign direct investment in the Netherlands with holdings of 
nearly $12 billion as of the end of 1986. There are over 1,000 U.S. 
firms with offices in the Netherlands. 





The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service (US&FCS) in the Netherlands has 
identified Dutch industry sectors which offer good market prospects to 
U.S. exporters in the near future. The U.S. Foreign Agricultural 
Service (FAS), represented at the American Embassy in The Hague, has 
identified agricultural market opportunities in the Netherlands. Both 
US&FCS and FAS will assist U.S. exporters to establish or expand their 
sales in the Dutch market through a variety of promotional events, 
business contacts, and information gathering and reporting. To take 
advantage of these programs, contact the nearest office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce located in major cities of the United States. 
U.S. exporters of agricultural commodities and food products may 
contact the FAS of the U.S. Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
D.c. for further information and assistance. 


ADVANCED CERAMICS: According to a Dutch Government study, the market 
for advanced ceramics is currently $329 million and is expected to 
reach $500 million by 1990. Industry sources reveal that a large 
market will develop over the years for advanced ceramic raw materials, 
industrial parts, machinery and know-how. Dutch trade and industry 
consider U.S. companies as capable of capturing a 10 percent to 20 
percent share of this high-tech market. The Dutch Government has 
approved a $140 million budget to assemble available know-how and boost 
the Dutch advanced ceramics base. The first 14 research projects 
include corrosion resistance, shaping and sintering, Si3N4 structuring 
material, tough and strong materials, porous shapes, bio-ceramics, 
coating of alloys, thermal barrier coatings, fusion of ceramics and 
metals and acoustical microscopics of ceramic materials. With the 
price advantage they currently hold, U.S. firms should move quickly to 


establish themselves here, with a view to later expansion of marketing 
efforts in the rest of Europe. 


AIRCRAFT, PARTS AND AVIONICS: In 1986 the market for aircraft, 
avionics and related parts and equipment was estimated at $714 

million. U.S. exports in this category are expected to grow at an 
annual rate of 30 percent during the coming 4 years with a considerable 
portion of the increase over 1987 and 1988 due to KLM’s decision to 
purchase American aircraft. The commuter service market is expected to 
grow rapidly over the next 5 years owing to the increasing importance 
of regional airports in the Netherlands and and neighboring countries, 
and the EC’s agreement to reduce air fares. Joint ventures or 
participation in European civilian or military aerospace projects will 
afford U.S. firms an opportunity to gain market access. 


ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE (A.I.): The market for artificial intelligence 
systems and software appears to be promising. A recent study predicts 
that annual investments in A.I. by the 250 largest Dutch companies will 
amount to $250 million by the year 1990. In 1986 investments in A.I. 
amounted to only $20 million. Since the United States plays a leading 
role in A.I. development, we hope to help ensure that U.S. suppliers 
get a major share of this promising market. US&FCS the Netherlands 
organized a seminar with six leading U.S. firms based in the 
Netherlands. Over 320 representatives from Dutch Government and 
industry attended, and overwhelming interest was shown in U.S. 
developments in A.I. 





BROADCASTING EQUIPMENT: In 1986 the total market in the Netherlands 
for broadcasting equipment totaled $522 million. This market is 
expected to increase by 15 percent over the next 5 years. Total U.S. 
market share for 1986 was 32 percent ($166 million) representing a 3.5 
percent increase over 1985. New television channels and the increasing 
use of television advertising campaigns have doubled the need for this 
broadcast equipment over the last 3 years. American suppliers should, 
however, target the development of the European PAL system equipment 
concurrently with NTSC equipment. Prime U.S. sales are in character 
generators, electric graphics systems, digital video effect generators, 
multideck video recorders, switches, synchronizers, video tapes, and 
standards convertors. US&FCS Netherlands is organizing a "pan-European 
foreign buyer trip" to the 66th National Association of Broadcasters 
Convention for approximately 150 European broadcasters. 


BUSINESS AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT: Total imports were $619 million in 1985 
which increased to $712 million in 1986. Imports are expected to grow 
15 percent annually over the next 3 years. The improved economic 
climate in the Netherlands has led to, and will continue to stimulate, 
investment in new equipment by Dutch firms. Best prospects for U.S. 
firms include word processing equipment, retail point of sale 
equipment, document scanners and desk-top publishing equipment. 


COMPUTERS AND SOFTWARE: The total market for computers, peripheral 
equipment, and parts in the Netherlands was $1.5 billion in 1985 which 
increased to $1.8 billion in 1986. The estimated average annual real 
growth rate over the next 3 years is 20 percent for the total market. 
Total imports were $3.8 billion in 1986. Many of the computer 
companies have subsidiaries in the Netherlands. These subsidiaries use 
the Netherlands as the distribution point for Europe. This explains 
why the import figures are considerably higher than the total market 
demand. Continued modernization of Dutch industry will lead to new 
purchases of automation equipment. Small and medium-sized business, 
presently with a degree of automation of about 20 percent, are good 
prospects. These businesses are expected to invest over $600 million 
in automation equipment during the next 2-3 years. Total sales in 
computer software, with U.S. firms leading the way, are expected to 
reach $300 million this year. The prime marketing opportunity for U.S. 
firms is participation in the U.S. pavilion at the annual Europe 
Software Trade Show in Utrecht, May 25-27, 1988. 


FRANCHISING: Franchising has rapidly become an increasingly 
established retailing form in the Netherlands during the past 10 years 
developing from 30 master franchises in 1975 to 320 in 1987 with 
approximately 10,000 shops and stores. Although not as developed as in 
the United States or the United Kingdom, franchising plays a relatively 
larger role in retail life in the Netherlands than in such neighboring 
countries as West Germany and Denmark. It accounts for 4.5 percent of 
all retail sales in 1986 which resulted in revenues of $9.3 billion. 
Gross revenues for 1987 are expected to be about $10.2 billion. Real 
average annual growth is forecast to be about 10 percent in 1988 and 
each of the years 1989-90. 
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HOTEL & RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT: The overall annual expenditure on food 
and beverages amounts to $4.5 billion. The Netherlands’ catering 
market is expanding annually by 5 percent. Total Dutch investments 
reach $150 million annually which includes $110 million for 
professional kitchen equipment and $15 million for refrigeration 
equipment. A narrower definition of hotel and restaurant equipment 
includes areas such as cooking equipment, refrigeration equipment, 
microwave ovens, food warming equipment, fryers, dispensing equipment, 
toasters, coffee machines, ice cream machines, refrigerated display 
coolers, dishwashers and electric kitchen appliances. The current 
overall U.S. market share for hotel and restaurant equipment is only 
$15 million (10 percent), however U.S. manufacturers are increasingly 
playing a leading role in designing and developing innovative 
equipment. 


HOUSEWARES: A combination of increased interest in new laborsaving 
products and changes in buying attitudes caused sales in housewares to 
reach peak levels in 1986. Total Dutch spending in this sector (for 
the full range of household products, including major household 
electrical appliances, apparel, and furniture), in 1986 was $50.9 
billion. By 1990, it is expected that total spending will increase by 
25 percent. There are approximately 140,000 retail outlets carrying 
housewares. The U.S. market share is currently small in comparison 
with imports from EC countries. It has however increased by 15 percent 
over last year, mainly attributable to the low dollar. This trend will 
continue as long as the dollar remains competitive although increasing 
interest in new products should keep imports at a more constant level 
in spite of currency fluctuations. 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES: The Dutch market for medical equipment 
and supplies reached $297 million in 1986. It is forecast to rise to 
$335 million in 1989, representing an average annual growth over the 
next 3 years of 5 percent. Total imports, including reexports of 40 
percent of medical and health care equipment into the Netherlands, 
amounted to $698 million in 1986 compared to $652 million in 1985. 

This represents an increase of 7 percent in 1986 over 1985 and 15 
percent over 1984. In 1986, the United States was number two among the 
foreign medical equipment suppliers, with a 23.7 percent market share. 
Companies interested in establishing export representation in Belgiun, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg (BENELUX) should consider participating 
in MATCHMAKER BENELUX ’88, June 12-17, 1988. Under the auspices of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and the Small Business Administration, 25 
selected new-to-export or new-to-the-Benelux-market firms in the 
medical and laboratory instrument markets will be introduced to 
"matched" agent/distributors during specially arranged appointments in 
Brussels and Amsterdam. This will be the fourth MATCHMAKER BENELUX, but 
the first one to employ health care as its main theme. 


POLLUTION CONTROL EQUIPMENT: Considerable attention will be focused on 
the problem of water pollution in the coming years, with spending 
increasing from $87 million in 1985 to $165 million annually in the 
following 4 years. Demand for air pollution equipment--in the wake of 
government regulations aimed at reducing sulphur dioxide 
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emission--is expected to increase at an average annual rate of 10-15 
percent in 1987-89, to a level of $235 million. Best prospects include 
flue gas desulphurization equipment, particle emission collectors, gas 
chromatographs, and reverse osmosis equipment. A pollution control 
equipment trade mission is planned to visit the Netherlands in May 1988. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS: In 1986 the market for telecommunications 
equipment in the Netherlands totaled about $600 million. This market 
is expected to increase by 10 percent annually over the next 3 years. 
The Dutch Post, Telephone and Telegraph Company (PTT) began an 
impressive investment campaign in 1984 to expand and digitalize the 
present network--a project expected to take some 15 years. New digital 
public exchanges were installed in five major cities in 1985. In 1988 
the first phase of an Integrated Services Digital Network (ISDN) will 
be introduced. Coupled with this development, two-thirds of all 
present transmission cables will be replaced by fiber optic cables by 
1990. Industry sources estimate that the PTT will have to invest $480 
million in central switching systems, $300 million in transmission 
equipment, and $70 million in mobile telecommunications annually from 
1988 onwards if it wants to establish a complete ISDN by the year 

2000. Because the PTT will lose its monopoly position on customer 
premises equipment and value added services effective January 1, 1989, 
there will be substantial new opportunities for U.S. manufacturers of 
this kind of equipment. In view of this, U.S. companies are encouraged 
to participate in a U.S. exhibit at Eurocomm ’88, December 6-9, 1988, 
in Amsterdam. 








